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the metropolis by the County Councils Act of 1888, the Local
Government Act of 1894, and the London Government Act of
1899. In the same order of things came the emergence of the
trade unions. These bodies had existed long before 1870, but
their memberships were comparatively small and their activities
semi-illegal. Partly owing to the Trade Union Acts of 1871,
1876, and 1906, partly as a natural result of the interplay between
industrialism and popular education, and partly through the
brains and character of individual leaders, they gradually
developed the great powers whose range first became fully
apparent about 1911-12.
Secondly, the same period saw the conversion of the English
as a whole into a school-taught and literate people. Mr. Forstcr's
famous act, passed in the summer of 1870, concerns the historian
of an earlier period, but all its consequences fall within this one.
Mr. Forster made elementary education national (though com-
pulsion was not completed till 1880); Lord Salisbury in 1891
made it free; and the Balfour Act of 1902 combined it with
secondary and technical education in something like a single
state system administered through the main organs of local
government. These acts mark stages; but progress was continual.
Already by 1886 out of 2,416,272 voters at the general election
in England and Wales only 38,587 were illiterate; though the
proportion among voteless adults would no doubt be higher.
But in the last decade of our period illiteracy had been razed
off our map, taking a considerable proportion of the nation's
crime with it; and the fact that parents as well as children had
been to school began to create quite new possibilities in spheres
like that of public health work.
Thirdly, this is the period in which English agriculture was
ruined. It is a common error to suppose that it collapsed with
the repeal of the corn laws. On the contrary, it remained the
foremost in the world for nearly thirty years longer. It was not
till 1872 that the plough reached its maximum extension over
English soil. That was the culmination of English wheat-grow-
ing under the sheep-and-corn rotations. The slump began
soon after; it was acute by 1878. By 1914 the area of arable land
in. England and Wales had diminished by 3^ million acres or
26 per cent; the number of persons employed in farming had
fallen in almost exactly the same proportion; and the acreage
of wheat had shrunk by nearly one half. As, conversely, the